SOCIAL  CHANGES

king, counts, dignitaries, and big landowners - were military men;
anyone who wanted to remain in the upper class had to be a
military man. Great estates were necessary for the equipment and
upkeep of mounted* soldiers, and these estates were the property
of the king and the great ones of the land, who were themselves
military leaders, each one having his escort of professional
warriors, of whom he was the seigneur, or lord, and whom he
equipped and fed. Sometimes, in order to keep a fighting-rnan
in his service, the king or lord would give him an estate to provide
for his support. Even as late as the ninth century this gift, known
as early as the eighth century by the Latin name of beneficium, or
benefit, was granted only for life.

The great mass of the inhabitants consisted of peasants attached
to the great domains, of which they were the hereditary cultiva-
tors, though they did not own the land. We have only one piece
of documentary evidence as to how they were distributed1 - that
is, an incomplete register of the landed estates of the abbey of
Saint-Germain-des-Pre's compiled in 818, which gives the names
of the tenants of each estate, with their wives and children, the
area of their holding, and the dues and forced labour owed by
them to the landowner. The territory of each estate (villa) was
divided into two parts. The smaller of these3 forming less than
a third of it, was the reserve known as indominicata (the part of the
dominus, or master), which the owner caused to be cultivated by
his servants by means of forced labour furnished by his tenants.
The rest was split up into units known as mansi (French, manse),
consisting of a house, lands, and pastures, each of which was
farmed by one family. The term mansus is a Latin word the sense
of which has undergone several changes: in the seventh century
it signified an isolated house in the country belonging to a small
estate ~ a sense which lingers on in the south of France in the
term mas or mazel. In the ninth century it was used as synonymous
with the Germanic word hufe (in Latin, huba), which is used of
a holding of land forming part of the territory of a village. It
came to stand for a unit of value, which was recognized in all
regions, at least to the north of the Loire; for Charlemagne

1 The famous capitulary De villis contains merely the instructions given to the
managers of Charlemagne's domains on how to exploit the land, etc. The frag-
ments of the land-registers of a few abbeys are too incomplete to give us a
comprehensive view of a domain.
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